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From our Yearly Meeting held in London, by 
adjournments from the 15th day of the 5th 
month, 1780, to the 20th of the same inclu- 
sive. 


To Friends and Brethren at their next Yearly Meet- 
ing to be held at Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Dearly beloved Friends,—In the love of Christ 
our blessed and holy Helper we affectionately 
salute you, and hereby acknowledge the receipt 
of your Epistle of last year, which was read in 
this Meeting to our satisfaction, for, notwith- 
standing it contains fresh accounts of the in- 
creasing sufferings of Frienils in your parts for 
bearing a faithful testimony against war and 
fighting, there is cause for humble thankful- 
ness to the Father of all our mercies on your 
behalf, in that he hath graciously enabled you 
to stand upright in your lots in a patient resig- 
nation on this winnowing day; and we trust 
the same Arm of Almighty power which 
hitherto hath strengthened will continue to sup- 
port through every future dispensation which he 
may permit, for the trial of your faith and the 
exercise of your patience, to befall you. 

Dear friends, we know in whom we have be- 
lieved ; we have not followed a cunningly de- 
vised fable, but holy certainty ; let us therefore 
rejoice in this, that the foundation of God stands 


sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them 


that are his: and all such are in a peculiar 
manner under his heavenly careand notice. He 
who formed the eye, sees these in all their states 
of probation, and his holy ear is open to their ery. 
Let us then cast our whole care upon him, and 
look towards his holy throne with a single eye; 
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this will procure the body full of light, and in 
this light fresh qualification will be received to 
promote the glorious cause of truth and right 
eousness in the earth. In all your deliberations- 
feel deep, in humble waiting for the arising of 
that life which is the light of men. In this 
alone our strength, safety: and preservation 
stand. 

We lament with you the continuation of war 
and the many destructive evils flowing there- 
from. Men to slay their fellow men, being re- 
pugnant to the law of God wrote in the heart, can- 
not be sanctified by any law of men or nations of 
men. We in mercy have been brought under the 
Divine law, therefore can take no part therein, or 
contribute towards the shedding of human blood ; 
let us therefore stand fast in that Christian 
liberty into which we have been ealled, and bya 
steady, patient abiding under the government of 
the Prince of Peace, manifest to others( who have 
not yet been favored to see into the spirituality 
of the kingdom of the dear Son of God) that it 
is for the sake of the testimony of a good con- 
science we cannot concern ourselves therein. 
Sufferings have been the portion of the right- 
eous in every age; they are allotted in best 
wisdom in order to awaken the soul to look for 
support where it is alone to be found ; the wan- 
dering transgressors and carnal-minded among 
the people are in mercy fed with the rod, in 
order to drivethem home to the good Shepherd 
and bishop of souls, and it is the present en- 
gagement of our minds that we may all profit 
by the prevailing calamities which have in a 
peculiar manner distressed your continent, and 
that by a fervent looking towards the God of all 
grace who created all mankind of one blood, we 
may be enabled tointereede with Him tostay the 
devouring sword, and once more cause peace on 
earth, on good will towards men to be pro- 
claimed to the nations. 

Your increasing attention towards the youn 
and rising generation we note with heart-felt 
satisfaction. May the Lord bless and prosper 
this good work in your hands ; to form the ten- 
der minds of youth and train upsouls for heaven, 
or so to bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, that the ground of their 
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hearts may be kept clean from noxious weeds 
and in a fit situation for the reception of heav- 
enly visitations, is a glorious work ; in order to 
which there is a necessity for parents, guardians, 
and all who have youth under their care, to 
watch unto prayer and walk in the truth them- 
selves ; that by living under the seasoning vir- 
ture of its holy influence, we may be qualified 
to second the operation of the heavenly visita- 
tion on their tender minds. 

And, dearly beloved youth, ye beauty of the 
present, and hope of succeeding generations, 
feeling at this time an affectionate engagement 
on our minds, on your behalf, we entreat you 
in the love of our heavenly Father, be not high- 
minded, but fear Him who made heaven and 
earth, theseas and fountains of waters; give dili- 
gentattention, we beseech you, to the early visita- 
tions of truth upon your minds; take good heed 
to that commandment that is a burning lamp ; 
that law in the mind which is light from heaven, 
and the reproofs of instruction which, if minded, 
will lead to everlasting life and endless glory. 
Thus will the blessing which makes truly rich 
be poured down upon you, and the blessing of 
everlasting preservation will enclose you on the 
right hand and on the left, and not only redeem 
your minds from all these lying vanities you 
may heretofore have followed after, but as you 
follow on to know the Lord and obey his heay- 
enly witness in the heart, you will be favored 
with that peace and comfort of soul which is 
Zion’s principal treasure, and the strength and 
rejoicing of all her inhabitants. Oh, suffer him 
whose fan is in his hand effectually to purge 
the ground of your hearts, and lay the axe of 
righteous judgment to the root of every evil 
tree, that all pride, high-mindedness and every 
youthful lust that wars against the soul may 
be removed, and no plant whatever suffered to 
remain in the garden of your hearts but what 
is of the heavenly Father’s planting; so shall 
you be made trees of righteousness bringing 
forth good fruits to the praise of His grace 
who hath called you to be heirs of salvation. 
Grace be unto all them who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity. 

We remain your affectionate sympathizing 
friends, 

Signed, &c. 


The cries of a groaning world are entering 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ; the songs of 
praising and adoring beings are ascending con- 
tinually, but, despite all these, the mind of the 
Infinite One is undistracted, and listens in un- 
disturbed calmness to the whisperings of the 
least among His saints ! 


“The prayer of a child of God should un- 
ceasingly be, that the Lord would keep him 
from himself; that the posture of his mind 
might be low at the feet of Jesus, each moment 
learning of and living to Him.” 


WittiaM BLECKLY, Clerk. 


REVIEW: 


GEORGE RICHARDSON PUMPHREY, 


Died at St. Mary’s Terrace, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
the 17th of Tenth month, 1862, aged 32 years. 


Among the “ secret things ” which “ belong 
unto the Lord,” it is instructive to mark the 
varying term of life allotted in his providence 
to those who have given in their names to serve 
him. Some of these are spared to benefit the 
Church and the world by their devoted labors 
during a long course of years, and are at last 
gathered like shocks of corn fully ripe. Others, 
regarded as “ burning and shining lights,” are 
cut off in the midst of their usefulness; while 
their sun had hardly begun to decline, it is 
seen to “set in brightness.” Others again, 
scarcely yet in their prime, are “called up 
higher,” when just entering upon the path 
ot devotedness—“ offering the first of their ripe 
fruit,’—while many were rejoicing in hope of 
much longer and larger increase. He whose 
“ways are past finding out,” doubtless in in- 
finite wisdom and love, “ takes away, and who 
ean hinder him? Who will say unto Him, 
what doest thou?” Thoughts like these nat- 
urally arise, when, after having recorded in 
the preceding pages, the decease of the ven- 
erable grandfather, and of the beloved and hon- 
ored father, we have now to add the name of 
the son to the list of the departed. 


George Richardson Pumphrey was the eldest 
son of Thomas and Rachel Pumphrey, of Ack- 
worth. Ofthe years of his childhood and youth 
nothing particular is recorded, but to the eir- 
cumstances connected with his early removal a 
peculiarly touching interest is attached. He 
was a young man of much promise, and had 
given proof of decided attachment to the Re- 
deemer’s cause. With great industry and at- 
tention he had established himself in business 
in Newcastle, but whilst diligent in his outward 
concerns, he was far from allowing these so to 
engross his mind as to disqualify him for higher 
pursuits. In the love and fear of his God and 
Saviour he prayerfully sought to watch over his 
own heart, and vigorously devoted himself to 
various philanthropic engagements for the good 
of his fellow-men. 

This was strikingly manifest by his earnest 
efforts in connection with the First-day School. 
An advanced class of young men in that estab- 
lishment claimed his special sympathy and care, 
and on their behalf he did not cease to labor 
even when failing bodily powers called for re- 
laxation and rest. There is good ground to 
believe that his assiduous endeavors to instruct: 
others were blessed to himself; the habit of 
self-examination and self-culture was thereby 
confirmed, and led to the acquirement of many 
profitable lessons in the school of Christ. The 
concluding paragraph of a paper which he ad- 
dressed to a meeting of the teachers associated 
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with him in the work, affords an interesting 
limpse of what was passing in his own heart. 

“ While recommending a high standard, and 
acknowledging the importance of endeavoring 
to attain to it, I feel how very short I come my- 
self: yet let us not be discouraged. God often 
makes use of the weak things of the world to 
confound the wise; and may he not make use 
of us? Discouragement incapacitates for labor. 
If we feel weak, let us apply to Him who can 
and will give strength for any work he requires. 
Let us then work—believing we shall succeed ; 
for,‘ Whatever ye ask in my name believing, 
ye shall receive,’ was the promise of our Sa- 
viour. May none of us be like guide-posts, 
pointing out the way to heaven, but making no 
progress thitherward ourselves. May we rather 
experience the fulfilment of the promise : ‘He 
that watereth others, himself shall be watered.’ ” 

He felt Sabbath School teaching to be em- 
phatically a hard work, and a work of faith,— 
that “‘ the seed-time is ours, and we must work 
in faith, casting our bread upon the waters, re- 
lying upon the promise, ‘ thou shalt find it after 
many days.’” It may be a little encourage- 
ment to some weary worker to learn, that this 
dear young man acknowledged with his dying 
lips, that his labors in his class had been a great 
satisfaction to him ; whilst at the same time he 
regretted that he had not been more earnest to 
impress upon his scholars the importance of 
the great doctrine of justification by faith in 
Christ. 

The watchful Christian care he exercised 
over his household with special reference to the 
young men employed in his business, was a 
striking feature of his character; and some of 
them, there is reason to believe, will have cause 
to look back with gratitude to their tarriance 
under his roof. His religion was eminently 
practical, and in the social circle with which he 
was connected the benefit of his example was 
often felt and acknowledged. Asa tradesman 
his judgment was sound ; and his accuracy and 
uprightness gained for him a high place in the 
estimation of his fellow-townsmen, with whom 
he was thus brought in contact. The princi- 
ples which actuated his conduct in these rela- 
tions are well set forth in a letter to one of his 
friends. 

“T have often thought of the words: ‘If 
everything were kept in its right place, best 
things would be uppermost ;’ which shows me 
that things are not in their right places. I 
don’t know whether I can trust that all things 
will be right or not. I often think if I were 
to die now what would become of me; but I do 
not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. A 
partial, but not entire trust is generally the 
feeling. 

“I do not know what to say about thy plan 
of not looking at thyself too much. I do not 

think it a very safe one, at least for most. It 


seems so like not taking stock in business, for 
fear of the result. I find that unless I constantly 
look into the state of my business, enter into the 
causes of any complaint from customers, or of 

any falling off in my sales, that my business either 

does not increase, or goes back; and I think 

that a similar result is likely to take place in 

our spiritual welfare. I think nothing has 

given me such a practical understanding of 
the term: ‘Press toward the mark for the 

prize,’ &c., as the constant care that is required 

to see that everything in my business is done 

in the best possible manner. A yreat effort 

now and then won’t do; it must be a constant, 

steady pressure upon every department. [ 

hardly see how we can ‘ watch and pray’ suc- 
cessfully without looking to see whether the 

enemy has got within, while ourselves are watch- 
ing without.” ; 

Another extract from a letter, dated Seventh 
mo. 1, 1861, further illustrates his character : 
“T know our conduct is watched even in very 
little things ; and I know that in a large meet- 
ing like this, an imperceptible influence—the 
preaching of the life—quiet and unostentatious, 
is very great ; and greater, if it is seen that our 
motives are not to produce an effect. We do 
not serve a hard Master; and if we only do our 
duty in one thing at once, we shall, I believe, 
be rewarded and helped, and have the pleasure 
of advancing, in a small measure, the kingdom 
of Christ. We must not seek to ‘serve Him 
much, but to please him perfectly,’ ” 

He entered into the married state with bright 
prospects of happiness, about a year before the 
close of his earthly career; and he became the 
father of a sweet babe only two months previous 
to this event. Ignorant of what was to come, 
life to him gave promise of much enjoyment. 
But He whose “‘ ways are unsearchable” saw 
meet to mar all these prospects by the chasten- 
ing hand of affliction. An illness of many 
months’ duration was permitted to assail him. 
Step by step he was withdrawn from his busi- 
ness cares, and laid on his couch in helpless 
prostration. Frequent absence from home was 
thought to be desirable; and altogether his 
situation became one of great trial of faith. 
Long and earnestly did he pursue the various 
means prescribed for his restoration, and he was 
slow to believe that the disease which clung to 
him so tenaciously was to carry him to the grave. 
His cheerfulness, however, in the midst of all 
these conflicting hopes and disappointments, 
seldom left him; and his humble resignation to 
the Divine will, portrayed by his conduct more 
than by his words, was truly instructive. 

During a sojourn at Ilkley, his beloved 
father, Thomas Pumphrey, who was there at the 
same time on account of his own health, thought 
it advisable to inform him that the doctor 
considered his case ‘a critical one.” This at 
first seemed to take the dear invalid by sur. 
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prise, as he had not himself regarded his state 
as hopeless; but it was not permitted to de- 
prive him of his serenity of mind; it proved 
the means only of enabling him more fully to 
realize the solemnity of his actual position. 
On his return home he appeared quietly and 
steadily to look to the end, and to prepare for it. 
The sudden removal of his dear father, two weeks 
only after he had visited him at Newcastle, 
was a great shock to his enfeebled frame. The 
following extract from his last pencilled letter 
to his bereaved mother, exhibits his feelings on 
this mournful occasion : 

“We were much comforted by dear C.’s in- 
teresting letter, both as to yourselves and our 
dear father’s triumphant death. It was a great 
mercy that he was spared much pain towards 
the close, and that his mind remained so clear, 
—and, more than all, that he had no spiritual 
conflict. Well might Balaam say, ‘O that I 
might die the death of the righteous,’ Xe. 

“Our loss is great indeed, for few have been 
blessed with such a father. It is a great satis- 
faction that we paid you that nice visit at [lk- 
ley. I think I never knew him more tenderly 
kind. His little visit here, too, was very timely, 
and has left a very sweet savor. My dear wife 
feels his loss as if he had been her own father ; 
but I must confess we have both been preser- 
ved in a large measure of resignation, feeling 


thankful that such a parent has been preserved 
to us so long, rather than repining that he is 


now taken from us. We have so many mercies 
left that I often feel ‘my cup runneth over.’ ” 
On the subject of his own position the dear 
invalid still maintained great reserve; but al- 
though, no doubt out of consideration for his 
beloved wife, he seldom said much in direct al- 
lusion to it, it was beautifully evident that the 
work of preparation for the final change was 
going forward. The sweetness of his counte- 
nance clearly indicated the peace, and trust in 
his God and Saviour, which dwelt in his heart. 
And at length the time arrived when he could 
give expression to his feelings. Throughout 
his illness, especially the latter part of it, he 
seemed to realize the fulfilment of the promise 
contained in the text, repeated for his encourage- 
ment by a friend who visited him :—‘“ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
staid on Thee; because he trusteth in thee.” 
On one occasion, he told his wife that he felt 
himself getting weaker, and thought “it would 
not be long: but he believed that she would be 
eared for.” In speaking of his dear father, 
and of reunion with him, he said—“ how happy 
it would be,” and added, “ that at the time of 
his death he felt as if he could almost see into 
the celestial city. The sorrow of losing him was 
much taken away by the thought of soon fol- 
lowing him.” 
Being alone with his dear wife the afternoon 
before his decease: on her remarking that it 
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would probably be for the last time, he replied, 
“he hoped baby would be a great comfort to 
her,” and added, “ but do not make an idol of 
him, dear! I believe thou wilt be cared for, 
darling—only keep close to thy Saviour.” 

Some time before his departure he had re- 
marked that he felt “‘an humble trust of ac- 
ceptance, but it did not amount to more.” Later 
on his dear wife queried if he then felt more 
than “‘an humble trust ;”’ to which he replied, 
“ Yes, I think I do.” The afternoon before his 
removal, when he thought he was going, he 
said—“ T have no glorious prospect before me.” 
Yet he was not afraid to die, and had no mis- 
givings: and on the remark being made that it 
was not needful fully to realize the glories of 
the heavenly kingdom, if we were able to main- 
tain the confiding trust, he sweetly assented. 

His mental faculties were preserved remarka- 
bly bright to the end, and he seemed clearly to 
mark the loosening of the tacklings which held 
his frail bark together. He took an affectionate 
leave of his friends, one by one, desiring that 
his dear love might be given to his absent ones, 
—thanking them all, including his medical at- 
tendants, for their kindness to him. 

On his brother approaching him for the last 
time he said—* how sweet it was to think that 
the family were reuniting in heaven, acknow- 
ledging that this thought had been an addi- 
tional incentive to him to press on ;” adding 
‘“ Farewell for ever;” and “ We shall meet 
again.” Thus gently and peacefully he passed 
away.— Annual Monitor. 


— —— 


EARL OF CARLISLE AND THOS. sToRyY, 1731. 
CEREMONIES OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


On the 5th, I called at Castle Howard, and 
dined with the Earl of Carlisle and his family ; 
the Lord Cornbury being likewise there. About 
the conclusion of our dinner, the earl, in a 
frank manner, moved some discourse about the 
ceremonies of the National Church, and asked 
me if we would join with them, in case they 
would lay aside the surplice, and sign of the 
cross in baptism ? 

I answered, Lay these things aside, and then 
we will confer with you about the rest. 

Then said the earl, “‘ These things are no 
way essential to religion, and may well be 
spared; and we have no foundation in Scrip- 
ture for them, and some other things we use.” 

Then said his chaplain, ‘“ Things innocent in 
their own nature may be enjoined by the 
church and the legislature ; and thence arises 
a duty to obedience.” 

The earl replied, “‘ That whatever is invented 
and imposed by man, in matters of religion, 
more than what was ordained by Christ, and 
taught by him and his apostles, is vicious, and 
ought not to be regarded ;” (O noble confes- 
sion!) and dismissed his chaplain with a frown, 
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whilst I was asking him this question, When 
and where did the Lord Jesus ever give power 
to any temporal prince or state to add, alter, or 
diminish, the religion he himself established on 
the earth? Is not he all-sufficient in himself 
for that, without the direction, concurrence or 
aid of any other power, since all power in heaven 
and earth is given unto him? 

The chaplain departing the room, muttering, 
I requested liberty of the carl for a few words 
further, that since he had been pleased to men- 
tion their baptism, and object to an incident of 
it, as now used by them, I hoped it would not 
be ill resented, if I endeavored to inform him 
how we understood the Christian baptism ; and 
having his countenance therein, I proceeded, 
That John the Baptist, being moved by the Word, 
or Spirit of God, to call the Jews to repent- 
ance, and to baptize, or wash in water, so many 
as believed his doctrine, and went to him to 
that end, he foretold them of another to 
come after him, much more worthy, and to be 
preferred, who should baptize them with a more 
excellent, powerful, and efficacious baptism ; 
that is to say, the Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
Holy Ghost and fire. 

That John did not baptize in any particular 
name, but directed his disciples to believe in 
one who was to come after him, whom he himself 
did not know when he first began to preach and 
baptize; but John having a sign from heaven 
concerning Christ, believed in him, and direct- 
ed all to follow him. And as repentance was, 
at that time, the necessary doctrine to the Jews, 
Christ himself preached repentance, and like 
wise his disciples; and his disciples also bap- 
tized with water as John did, and at the same 
time, but with this difference, that John bap- 
tized not in any name, but the disciples of Christ, 
most probably, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
whom they had rightly believed to be the true 
Messiah, and in whose name alone, after he was 
declared to be the sent of God, all the water 
baptism we ever find in Scripture to be admin- 
istered, was performed, and never in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

That after the resurrection of Christ, and be- 
fore his ascension, he introduced his baptism, 
as it was most excellent in itself, so with greater 
dignity and glory, saying,“ All power in heaven 
and in earth is given unto me; repentance 
and remission of sins must be preached in my 
name unto all nations, beginning at Jerusalem ; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, 
in Judea, in Samaria, in all the regions round 
about, and to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Go ye therefore, teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. Go into 
all the earth, and preach the Gospel unto every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; and he believeth not, shall be 
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damned: And, lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

But notwithstanding this narrative and com- 
mandment from the mouth of Him who hath 
all power in heaven and earth, he knew that 
his disciples could not of themselves, nor by 
this commandment only, baptize with this bap- 
tism (though they had by his command, or 
countenance, baptized with water), without the 
actual and present power of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, in one dispensation ; and 
therefore he added, at the same time, this fur- 
ther command and restriction, ‘* But tarry ye at 
Jerusalem till ye have received power from on 
high:” and then he informs them what power 
that was, ‘‘ You shall have power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” And lest they 
should mistake, and think he was instituting 
another water baptism, he eontradistinguishes 
this his baptism from water baptism, saying, 
‘‘ John truly baptized with water, but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence.” So that it is evident according 
to the testimony of holy writ, that this in- 
stitution was not any water baptism, nor any 
water concerned in it, but distinguished from it; 
but is the same by John ascribed to Christ, and 
is the baptism of the Spiritonly. And this we 
own, and this only, to be the baptism in the 
Church of Christ, initial by its powerful effects, 
into the Church, which is his body, the ground 
and pillar of truth, “ the fulness of him who 
filleth all in all.” 

To this neither of these two lords made any 
reply ; but, after a short pause, entered into 
some discourse between themselves, concerning 
the meaning of John the Baptist, when he sent 
two of his disciples to Christ, to ask whether 
he was the Messiah, after he had so fully before 
owned and declared him tobe so. They could not, 
at first, think the same way about his meaning; 
one supposing he doubted under the temptation 
of persecution and imprisonment. But that 
instance being advanced, where Christ, speak- 
ing to the Father, saith, “ Holy Father, thou 
always hearest me; but these things I say ia 
the hearing of these (his disciples,) that they 
may believe that thou hast sent me:” it was 
then concluded, that the message from Joha 
was not for his own sake, or as doubting con- 
cerning Christ; but for the sake of his disciples 
and others, for their further information and 
establishment in the faith of Christ : and so the 
conversation ended. 


“Tf we walked more in love and fellowship, 
and sympathy with the Lord’s people of each 
part of the one fold, we should have a sweeter 
cross and a lighter burden to carry. * * 
No grace advances the soul with greater force 
towards a heaven of love than Jove itself, whether 
it be love to man, or love to God, who redeem- 
ed man.” 

























































MY BEST SCHOOLMASTER. 


At the time of opening school the boys 
gathered and took their seats, and soon the 
teacher, with two of the trustees, was seen 
coming up the road. The school-house was 
pleasantly situated, with a large lot around it, 
with shade trees, and a grassy play ground. 
When they entered, every eye was turned to 
Mr. Daboll. He took his place, and after some 
conversation between the trustees and himself, 
one of them stood up and addressed the boys. 
He told us of our duty, reminded us of the 
rules of the school, spoke of the necessity of 
obeying the teacher, and in fact gave us a stern 
exhortation and warning of the penalties of de- 
linquency and disorder, and closed by introdu- 
eing Mr. Daboll as our new teacher. He then 
gave the schoolimto his charge, and the two 
trustees withdrew. 

Daboll was a pleasant looking man, and 
seemed to be at’ home almost from the first. 
He listened to all that was said, looked very 
sober during the lecture, and seemed to feel 
quite easy when it was done: Then politely 
bowing the trustees out of the school, he waited 
a little to see that they were well out of the 
way, and returned to the desk. 

“ Boys!” said he, in a kind and familiar tone 
of voice. 

It was the first word he hadsaid to us. Every 
eye was fixed on himin a moment. Every ear 
was quick to catch a really friendly sound from 
the teacher. A pin could be heard dropping on 
the floor. 

“ Boys!” said he; “ I am glad to see you all 
locking so well, and in such excellent order and 
attention. I am to be your teacher for a time, 
and I hope we shall be good friends, and find 
the school a pleasant place. Your friend, Mr. 
Wiseman, has just given you some good advice, 
and as it is a kind of rare occasion to have a 
new teacher come in, and the time is already 
pretty well along, I think we may as well have 
a little talk together before we begin to work. 
It’s right to work, boys. Everything around 
us works in some way or other. The bees at 
the flowers are storing up their golden honey 
for the winter. The hill-ants are at work at the 
school-door. 


the trees. The sunbeam is silently drawing up 
vapors from the earth and the rivers, to form 
clouds to bring the rain, which makes the earth 
itself labor in bringing forth grass and flowers 
and fruit trees for our happiness and enjoyment. 
It is right to work, boys, and I hope you and I 
will do our work well.” 

You can easily imagine that all our eyes 
opened wide, and that we could hardly believe 
our ears, to hear such an address from our new 
teacher. He had taken the citadel at the start. 
The boys all said they had never felt before to 
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The birds are doing the will of 
the Creator, in making music over our heads in 
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any teacher as they did to Mr. Daboll when he 
spoke to them in that way. But to go on. 

“* Now boys,” said he, “‘ I shall read to you,” 
and taking a book out of his pocket, he opened 
it, and commenced reading a very interesting 
story, which only added new wonder and admi- 
ration on the part of the boys. After he had 
read two or three pages, and had secured our 
close attention, he stopped short and said : 

‘« By the way, boys, there are two or three 
things I ought to say to you, and I will stop and 
say them now. 

“‘] have an idea that school should be made 
pleasant and happy for children, and I am 
going to do all that I can to make it so for you. 
I want you to feel that I am your friend. Not 
only that, but I want you to feel that I am your 
elder brother, and that I have lived longer than 
you, have learned more, and that I can teach 
you something that will be useful to you all 
your lives. 

“Whenever you have anything difficult that 
you do not understand, come to me, and I will 
help you out of it. Do not try to get round your 
lessons with them half learned, and make a show 
of knowing them, but come up and honestly tell 
me you are in difficulty. I shall gladly help you, 
and we will see whether it is a hard thing to learn 
or not. 

“Then, again, I want you to help each other. 
We live in the world with people around us to do 
good to one another. It makes life pleasant to 
make others happy. I find itso. There are 
some who think they can get along best by 
living for themselves. But it is a mistake. 
When they die, no one misses them, on account 
of any good or kind actions they have done. 
They might as well be a thorn bush on a rocky 
hill-side, as to live without doing good to others. 
But,” said Mr. Daboll, “I suppose you would 
rather hear the story.” 

He read several pages further, and then 
stopped and said: 

‘“‘There are two or three other things I want 
to say to you, boys, before I forget them. 

“] spoke just now, about honesty in your 
conduct to me ; but I want you to be honest in 
your conduct toeach other. Honesty and virtue 
can be exhibited in your sports and plays, as 
well as in your dealings. Avoid all unkind 
and ungenerous tricks that will annoy a play- 
mate. Be careful not to break this rule in any 
thing, for you do break it whenever you do to 
others what you would not like to have them do 
to you. 

“ Avoid angry words and improper language. 
If possible, I do not wish an unkind word to be 
spoken while I am in this school. The Bible 
says, ‘He that ruleth his spirit, is greater than 
he that taketh a city.’ If you want to be true 
heroes try hard to rule your temper and your 
tongue, for little words often lead to great and 
serious results.” 
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“Tn this way,” said my friend, “ Mr. Daboll 
continued with his story, occasionally stopping 
to make a remark of his own, or to tell us of a 
thing or two he wanted us to remember. After 
a while he looked at his watch, and said that, as 
it was noon, he would dismiss the school, and 
we would go to work in the afternoon. Noon 
indeed! ‘'T'welve o’clock already! That could 
not be! The time had passed so happily, and 
the boys had been so much interested, that the 
hours passed by unheeded, and all were 
surprised when Mr. Daboll told us the time.” 

“ And you had a very disorderly school with 
such a teacher?” I asked. 

“Tt put new life into us all,” said my friend. 

“The advanced scholars actually jumped 
ahead in their lessons. The dull fellows woke up, 
and surprised everybody with their progress ; 
and I then myself began to learn. All I know I 
amin debt to him for. He did not raise his hand 
during the time he was in the school, to punish 
a scholar. There was hardly a case of bad con- 
duct in the school, and he had a way of reprov- 
ing the culprit so kindly that a repetition was 
not known ; and when he left the school after 
a long service, to go to another and higher situa- 
tion, the children cried at the loss of their 
friend ; the parents presented him with a valu- 
ble memorial of their esteem, and he left on my 
own and the hearts of others an impress as 
lasting as our existence.’—London 8S. S. 
Teachers’ Magazine. 


A DAY OF REST IN FRANCE. 


Dr. McClintock, in a letter to The Methodist, 
dated “ Paris, May 14th, 1863,” gives the fol- 
lowing information respecting an important 
movement in France. 

“One of the closing days of the session of the 
French Senate, just adjourned, was signalized 
by a remarkable debate on the observance of 
the Sabbath. Some time since a petition was 
presented to the Senate, demanding that all 
work in the public service should be suspended 
on the Lord’s Day. It was signed by ten in- 
spectors and tupographical engineers, three 
generals of engineers, and by eight architects 
in the employ of the Government. I think it 
deserves to be translated for you in full : 

‘GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE: Inall ages, 
and in all countries, one day in every week has 
been set apart as a day of rest, that men might 
better discharge the work of life. By a sad 
perversion of ideas, France alone among all 
Christian nations has not known how to profit 
by this advantage nor to imitate her active ri- 
vals in this element of power. It is for you, 
Gentlemen of the Senate, to aid the Govern- 
ment in the efforts it makes through the me- 
dium of its organs to secure the execution of 
the law, and to render it effective. Nearly 
everywhere in Paris work is carried on on Sun- 
day in private buildings, in those of the mu- 
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nicipality, and even in those of the State. 
We ask that an end be put to this disorder, in- 
viting the administration to enforce more strictly 
on its agents the suspension of all building op- 
erations on Sunday. This great example will 
suffice, we have no doubt, to encourage individ- 
ual efforts in the same direction, and deliver 
France from one of its most pernicious evils.’ 

The petition was duly referred; and the re- 
port was presented to the Senate by M. Ame- 
dée Thayer. This senator, by the way, is the 
son of an American, James Thayer, who came 
to France during the Revolution, and was nat- 
uralized as a French citizen. American blood 
and training have obviously left their traces in 
his mode of thinking on the observance of 
the Sabbath. The report urges the granting 
of the prayer set forth in the petition, both 
on moral and economical grounds. After giving 
a history of former efforts to secure the Sab- 
bath from profanation in the public service, in 
France, M. Thayer shows that the failure of 
these attempts was due, not to the inherent dif- 
ficulties of the case, but to the fact that the ef- 
forts themselves did not gofarenough. Nothing 
less than an absolute rule that no public work 
shall be carried on on Sunday, would meet the 
case ; and that rule strictly carried out. The 
report concludes with a proposition to send the 
petition to the ministers of war, marine, agri- 
culture, and other departments having control 
of labor, in order that an agreement might be 
made for thorough and simultaneous action on 
the subject, by all public officers. After a short 
discussion the report of the committee was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote of the 
Senate. I trust that the public functionaries 
will second this vote. The absolute abandon- 
ment of Sunday labor on the part of the State 
will have a great and constantly increasing ef- 
fect upon public opinion in France.” 

omnia 
THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK. 

During Dr. Franklin’s residence in Paris, 
after an evening entertainment, a number of 
the literati present assented tothe general charge 
against the Bible as being a piece of deception, 
and destitute of any literary merit. While the 
whole party assented, it was observed that the 
Dr. gave no answer, and they appealed to him 
for his opinion. In his way he avoided an ex- 
pression by saying that his mind had been run- 
ning on a book which he had fallen in with at 
one of the stores. It might interest them if 
he would read a short section. They were all 
eager to hear. Taking the book out of his 
pocket, he read in a grave and solemn manner 
a short poem. They all pronounced it the best 
they had ever heard. ‘That is fine,” said 
one.—“ That is sublimity,” said another. “It 
has not its superior in the world,’ was the 
unanimous opinion. 

They all wished to know if that was a spe- 
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cimen of the book. “ Certainly,” said the Dr. 
“it is full of such passages. It is no other 
than your good-for-nothing Bible, out of which 
I have read the prayer of Habakkuk.” 
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CuurcH ReconciLiaTIon.—Many of our 
readers are doubtless aware that, some years 
since, the Presbyterians separated on the sla- 
very question, as was generally understood, al- 
though certain doctrinal points were apparently 
involved in their dissensions. 

Up to the present time the respective parties 
have maintained separate organizations, known 
as the Old School Assembly and the New School 
Assembly. The latter held its annual meeting 
in this city last month, and a report, in The 
Independent, of some of its proceedings, con- 
tains the following interesting statements : 

** The event of most absorbing interest was 
the reception and adoption of a proposal from 
the Old School General Assembly to establish 
a friendly correspondence by an annual inter- 
change of delegates. Twenty-six years had 
elapsed since the New School Synods were ex- 
pelled from the Presbyterian Church, and the 
two portions became as Jews and Samaritans to 

























































































its own motion invited the condemned and ex- 
scinded body to come into fraternal relations. 
The invitation was most cordially accepted, 
many of the members hailing the movement as 
the first step towards a speedy reunion of the 
divided Presbyterian Church, and sharing in the 
hope, which Dr. Skinner expressed with deep 
emotion, that this reunion might be accom- 
plished before his death. The action of the 
Assembly was telegraphed to the Old School 
Assembly, now sitting at Peoria, Ill. ; delegates 
to that Assembly were appointed through the 
sameagency. A telegraphic reply was received, 
and the interest culminated when Dr. Tustin, 
of Washington, appeared as the delegate of the 
Old School, and before the crowded and hushed 
congregation said, in tones that trembled with 
age and emotion, ‘ I am authorized to declare to 
you that, so far as we are concerned, the strife is 
at an end.’ To these words were added acknowl- 
edgments of mutual bitterness and prejudice 
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each other; and now the exscinding body of 
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for which there had been no justifications, and 
earnest aspirations for a perfect reunion. 
opinion was expressed that the divisions of the 
Church had borne a part in producing the pres- 
ent division of the nation, in which connection 


The 


the satisfaction of the late John C. Calhoun, at 


the progress of ecclesiastical divisions and quar- 
rels, was alluded to; and the hope was uttered 


that, while the Church was now seeking to re- 
pair the damage it had done, statesmen and 


politicians would imitate its example, and that 
the Lord of Hosts would bestow a spirit of Chris- 
tian unity upon all the Churches and upon all 
the people of the land. 


The reply of Prof. Smith, the Moderator, 


was most apt and eloquent, filling many eyes 


with tears. He reciprocated on the part of the 


New School Church, the warm expressions of 
fraternal sympathy ; alluded to the real unity of 
the two bodies, which was deeper far than the 
separation—a unity in standards of doctrine and 
government ; a unity now in loyalty to the 


cause of our beloved country, and in sympathies 
and prayers for that down-trodden race, whose 
oppression lies so deep among our nation’s sins. 

It has been often said that the real cause 
that divided the Presbyterian Church was not 
the strife of theological differences, but the con- 
test of slavery and freedom, and the events 
above narrated would seem to confirm this view. 
Now that the slave-power, with its corrupting, 
anti-Christian influence has ceased to be su- 
preme in the Old School Church, the differ- 
ences concerning Atonement and Imputation 
have become nearly invisible to the naked eye; 
the old controversies are being quietly laid on 
the shelf as having no practical importance, the 
laity having long ago ceased to take the slight- 
est interest in them ; and the free Church longs 
to be one. Is it not prophetic of the resistless 
instinct of unity that shall bind this land to- 
gether when slavery is dead ?” 


$49 —_—__—_— 


“Toe Mopet Sassatu-Scuoor Lesson.” 
—This excellent little work is intended for 
Superintendents and teachers of all denomina- 
tions. It isan admirable ‘‘ Practice Lesson,” 
full of important suggestions for every one in- 
terested in the subject of First-day school in- 
struction. 

Superintendents will find it a valuable help 
to put into the hands of their teachers, as it is 
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an aid to the inexperienced, and furnishes living 
examples of the influence of an earnest, compe- 
tent teacher in securing the attention and ac- 
complishing the most good for his scholars. 

A specimen will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of five cents. Address J. C. Garrigues & Co., 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Lonpon Episrie or 1780.—A friend has 
kindly furnished us with a copy, written more 
than sixty years ago, of an epistle from London 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the year 
1780; and much of it is so well adapted to the 
present condition of Friends in this country, 
that we gladly present it to our readers. At 
that time our members were more directly sub- 
jected to the trials and evils of war than we have 
yet been, excepting Friends in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, but we all have occa- 
sion to appropriate to ourselves the language of 
sympathy, and the exhortation to faithfulness 
contained in the epistle. May we be enabled 
also to adopt fully the doctrine that “men to 
slay their fellow men being repugnant to the 
law of God wrote in the heart, cannot be sanc- 
tified by any law of men or nations of men. We, 
in mercy, have been brought under the divine 
law, therefore can take no part therein, or con- 
tribute towards the shedding of human blood ; 
let us, therefore, stand fast in that Christian 
liberty into which we have been called, and by 
a steady, patient abiding under the Government 
of the Prince of Peace, manifest to others, who 
have not yet been favored to see into the spirit- 
uality of the kingdom of the dear Son of God, 
that itis for the sake of the testimony of a 


good conscience, we cannot concern ourselves 
therein.” 
—_——+90 


We commend the following appeal to the es- 


pecial notice of our readers in this city and vi- 
cinjty : 


THE “SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION.” 


A need has long been felt among many 
Friends in this city of a suitable building where 
meetings, schools, &c., can be held for the 
poorer classes, and it is now proposed to erect 
such a building, in a central situation, if suf- 
ficient subscriptions can be obtained. 

The proposed objects, as set forth in the pre- 
amble of the Association which has started the 
project, are the accommodation of First-day 
and week-day schools for the instruction and 
improvement o! the poor and ignorant, and for 
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teaching sewing and domestic economy to 
poor women, and for distributing work and as- 
sistance to the needy, and for other objects of 
a kindred and benevolent character, all of which 
shall be conducted in a manner not inconsistent 
with the views and practices of the Religious 
Society of Friends. 

The project having received the approval of 
some of our older and most judicious Friends, 
will, it is hoped, be liberally contributed to, in 
order that the building may be ready for use 
the ensuing winter. 

Contributions may be sent to John M. Whit- 
all, No. 410 Race street, President; or, to 
Frederick W. Morris, No. 1608 Market street, 
Treasurer of the “ Swarthmore Association.” 


Marrigp, 6th month 3d, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Rownanp J. 
Dutton, of Burlington, N. J., and Heian B. Burr, of 
this city. 

Gene 
Diep, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on the 23d of 
2d mo., 1863, Asa B. Samira, in the 75th year of his 
age, an elder of Farmington Monthly Meeting in the 
State of New York. To those who were intimate 
with this dear friend, it was evident that the work 
of preparation for the life to come had not been de- 
ferred to those solemn hours which are the end of 
earthly labors. Yet, as the time of his departure 
seemed to draw near, his conceptions of the sinful- 
ness of his nature, of the waste of time, and of the 
little he had done for the honor of Truth, brought 
him under deep sorrow and discouragement, and he 
often said that he was too poor aud unworthy to 
receive any thing but chastisement at the hand of 
Infinite Justice. Yet his trust in the mercy and love 
of the Redeemer appeared never to fail ; and thanks- 
giving for this great favor, was often mingled with 
prayer for preservation unto the end. He sought 
frequent opportunity to converse with the members 
of the family upon their spiritual interests, and at 
the close of an affecting interview of this kind, said : 
“ And now,I have many friends who are anxious 
for my welfare. For the comfort of these, and for 
the information of all who know me, I wish to say, 
that I entertain no lax notions of the Gospel plan of 
Salvation; but that I, a poor unworthy creature, 
rest my hopes, alone upon the righteousness and 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ, my Saviour. If I 
cannot have this, I have nothing, and am undone.” 
On another occasion, he said, “I can truly say that 
I forgive all in the creation ef God, as 1 hope to be 
forgiven. I know also, that in this respect, I am 
much more a debtor, than a creditor.” During the 
last hour of his life, having experienced some relief 
from his bodily sufferings, he expressed his grati- 
tude for the mercy granted, saying, “ Thou, Lord, 
knowest our need, and we therefore come to Thee, 
in full faith that Thou wilt do for us what is best in 
time of our sore trouble. Enab’) us to hold ont to the 
end, trusting in Thy merer 4d the praise and glory 
shall be Thine!” A few moments after, he passed 
quietly away. 
, at the residence of her son-in-law, George 
W. Cook, in Damascus, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
Tacy Coss, widow of the late Joseph Cobbs, aged 
60 years. She was a member and Overseer of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, was remarkaole for her 
mildness and retiring disposition, a faithful wife, a 
tender and affectionate mother, kind and sympa- 
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cimen of the book. “ Certainly,” said the Dr. 
“it is full of such passages. It is no other 
than your good-for-nothing Bible, out of which 
I have read the prayer of Habakkuk.” 
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CuurcH ReEcoNCILIATION.—Many of our 
readers are doubtless aware that, some years 
since, the Presbyterians separated on the sla- 
very question, as was generally understood, al- 
though certain doctrinal points were apparently 
involved in their dissensions. 

Up to the present time the respective parties 
have maintained separate organizations, known 
as the Old School Assembly and the New School 
Assembly. The latter held its annual meeting 
in this city last month, and a report, in The 
Independent, of some of its proceedings, con- 
tains the following interesting statements : 

** The event of most absorbing interest was 
the reception and adoption of a proposal from 
the Old School General Assembly to establish 
a friendly correspondence by an annual inter- 
change of delegates. Twenty-six years had 
elapsed since the New School Synods were ex- 
pelled from the Presbyterian Church, and the 
two portions became as Jews and Samaritans to 
each other; and now the exscinding body of 
its own motion invited the condemned and ex- 
scinded body to come into fraternal relations. 
The invitation was most cordially accepted, 
many of the members hailing the movement as 
the first step towards a speedy reunion of the 
divided Presbyterian Church, and sharing in the 
hope, which Dr. Skinner expressed with deep 
emotion, that this reunion might be accom- 
plished before his death. The action of the 
Assembly was telegraphed to the Old School 
Assembly, now sitting at Peoria, Ill.; delegates 
to that Assembly were appointed through the 
same agency. <A telegraphic reply was received, 
and the interest culminated when Dr. Tustin, 
of Washington, appeared as the delegate of the 
Old School, and before the crowded and hushed 
congregation said, in tones that trembled with 
age and emotion, ‘ I am authorized to declare to 
you that, so far as we are concerned, the strife is 
at an end.’ To these words were added acknowl- 
edgments of mutual bitterness and prejudice 
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for which there had been no justifications, and 
earnest aspirations for a perfect reunion. The 
opinion was expressed that the divisions of the 
Church had borne a part in producing the pres- 
ent division of the nation, in which connection 
the satisfaction of the late John C. Calhoun, at 
the progress of ecclesiastical divisions and quar- 
rels, was alluded to; and the hope was uttered 
that, while the Church was now seeking to re- 
pair the damage it had done, statesmen and 
politicians would imitate its example, and that 
the Lord of Hosts would bestow a spirit of Chris- 
tian unity upon all the Churches and upon all 
the people of the land. 

The reply of Prof. Smith, the Moderator, 


was most apt and eloquent, filling many eyes 


with tears. He reciprocated on the part of the 
New School Church, the warm expressions of 
fraternal sympathy ; alluded to the real unity of 


the two bodies, which was deeper far than the 
separation—a unity in standards of doctrine and 


government ; a unity now in loyalty to the 
cause of our beloved country, and in sympathies 
and prayers for that down-trodden race, whose 
oppression lies so deep among our nation’s sins. 

It has been often said that the real cause 
that divided the Presbyterian Church was not 
the strife of theological differences, but the con- 
test of slavery and freedom, and the events 
above narrated would seem to confirm this view. 
Now that the slave-power, with its corrupting, 
anti-Christian influence has ceased to be su- 
preme in the Old School Church, the differ- 
ences concerning Atonement and Imputation 
have become nearly invisible to the naked eye; 
the old controversies are being quietly laid on 
the shelf as having no practical importance, the 
laity having long ago ceased to take the slight- 
est interest in them ; and the free Church longs 
to be one. Is it not prophetic of the resistless 
instinct of unity that shall bind this land to- 
gether when slavery is dead ?” 
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“Tae Mopen Sassatu-Scuoor Lesson.” 
—This excellent little work is intended for 
Superintendents and teachers of all denomina- 
tions. It isan admirable ‘‘ Practice Lesson,” 
full of important suggestions for every one in- 
terested in the subject of First-day school in- 
struction. 

Superintendents will find it a valuable help 
to put into the hands of their teachers, as it is 
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an aid to the inexperienced, and furnishes living 
examples of the influence of an earnest, compe- 
tent teacher in securing the attention and ac- 
complishing the most good for his scholars. 

A specimen will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of five cents. Address J. 0. Garrigues & Co., 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Lonpon Episrie oF 1780.—A friend has 
kindly furnished us with a copy, written more 
than sixty years ago, of an epistle from London 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the year 
1780; and much of it is so well adapted to the 
present condition of Friends in this country, 
that we gladly present it to our readers. At 
that time our members were more directly sub- 
jected to the trials and evils of war than we have 
yet been, excepting Friends in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, but we all have occa- 
sion to appropriate to ourselves the language of 
sympathy, and the exhortation to faithfulness 
contained in the epistle. May we be enabled 
also to adopt fully the doctrine that “men to 
slay their fellow men being repugnant to the 
law of God wrote in the heart, cannot be sanc- 
tified by any law of men or nations of men. We, 
in mercy, have been brought under the divine 
law, therefore can take no part therein, or con- 
tribute towards the shedding of human blood ; 
let us, therefore, stand fast in that Christian 
liberty into which we have been called, and by 
a steady, patient abiding under the Government 
of the Prince of Peace, manifest to others, who 
have not yet been favored to see into the spirit- 
uality of the kingdom of the dear Son of God, 
that itis for the sake of the testimony of a 
good conscience, we cannot concern ourselves 
therein.” 
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We commend the following appeal to the es- 
pecial notice of our readers in this city and vi- 
cinjty : 

THE “SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION.” 


A need has long been felt among many 
Friends in this city of a suitable building where 
meetings, schools, &ec., can be held for the 
poorer classes, and it is now proposed to erect 
such a building, in a central situation, if suf- 
ficient subscriptions can be obtained. 

The proposed objects, as set forth in the pre- 
amble of the Association which has started the 
project, are the accommodation of First-day 
and week-day schools for the instruction and 
improvement of the poor and ignorant, and for 
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teaching sewing and domestic economy to 
poor women, and for distributing work and as- 
sistance to the needy, and for other objects of 
a kindred and benevolent character, ail of which 
shall be conducted in a manner not inconsistent 
with the views and practices of the Religious 
Society of Friends. 

The project having received the approval of 
some of our older and most judicious Friends, 
will, it is hoped, be liberally contributed to, in 
order that the building may be ready for use 
the ensuing winter. 

Contributions may be sent to John M. Whit- 
all, No. 410 Race street, President; or, to 
Frederick W. Morris, No. 1608 Market street, 
Treasurer of the “ Swarthmore Association.” 


Marrigp, 6th month 3d, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Rowianp J. 
Dutton, of Burlington, N. J.,and Heren EB. Burr, of 
this city. 
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Diep, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on the 23d of 
2d mo., 1863, Asa B. Samira, in the 75th year of his 
age, an elder of Farmington Monthly Meeting in the 
State of New York. To those who were intimate 
with this dear friend, it was evident that the work 
of preparation for the life to come had not been de- 
ferred to those solemn hours which are the end of 
earthly labors. Yet, as the time of his departure 
seemed to draw near, his conceptions of the sinful- 
ness of his nature, of the waste of time, and of the 
little he had done for the honor of Truth, brought 
him under deep sorrow and discouragement, and he 
often said that he was too poor aud unworthy to 
receive any thing but chastisement at the hand of 
Infinite Justice. Yet his trust in the mercy and love 
of the Redeemer appeared never to fail ; and thanks- 
giving for this great favor, was often mingled with 
prayer for preservation unto the end. He sought 
frequent opportunity to converse with the members 
of the family upon their spiritual interests, and at 
the close of an affecting interview of this kind, said : 
“ And now, I have many friends who are anxious 
for my welfare. For the comfort of these, and for 
the information of all who know me, I wish to say, 
that I entertain no lax notions of the Gospel plan of 
Salvation; but that I, a poor unworthy creature, 
rest my hopes, alone upon the righteousness and 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ, my Saviour. If I 
cannot have this, I have nothing, and am undone.” 
On another occasion, he said, “I can truly say that 
I forgive all in the creation ef God, as J hope to ve 
forgiven. I know also, that in this respect, 1 am 
much more a debtor, than a creditor.” During the 
last hour of his life, having experienced some relief 
from his bodily sufferings, he expressed his grati- 
tude for the mercy granted, saying, “ Thou, Lord, 
knowest our need, and we therefore come to Thee, 
in full faith that Thou wilt do for us what is best in 
time of our sore trouble. Enable us to hold ont to the 
end, trusting in Thy mercy, and the praise and glory 
shall be Thine!” A few moments after, he passed 
quietly away. 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, George 
W. Cook, in Damascus, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
Tacy Coss, widow of the late Joseph Cobbs, aged 
60 years. She was a member and Overseer of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, was remarkable for her 
mildness and retiring disposition, a faithful wife, a 
tender and affectionate mother, kind and sympa- 
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thizing to the poor and afflicted; and when in the 
midst of disease and suffering, her reliance on the 
Lord Jesus remained sure and steadfast, expressing 
& full confidence that she would be admitted into 
that holy city whose builder and maker is God. 


Digp, 5th month 3d, 1863, Hannan Atta, daughter 
of David and Louisa Walthall, aged 4 months and 
15 days, a member of Dover Monthly Meeting, Clin- 
ton county, Ohio. 


, 18th of 8th month, 1862, Saran J. Howe tt, 
of Oakridge Monthly Meeting, Ind., wife of Jere- 
miah Howell, aged 38 years 11 months and 10 days. 
Having whilst in health sought her Saviour and 
realized a sense of his pardoning love, she was not 
found unprepared when called to meet the bride- 
groom of souls at his coming, and though unex- 
pectedly summoned to leave this world, she was 
calmly resigned, as she said, she was ready to 
leave all below for that better world, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are for 
ever at rest. In the short illness that preceded her 
close she manifested un unshaken trust and confi- 
dence in her Saviour. 


, on the 5th of 5th month, at Deer Creek, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, T. Hopkins, CLarissa 
FussEiL, in the 94th year of her age, a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. This dear friend had 
remembered her Creator in the days of her youth, 
and was favored to render her young heart’s best 
affections to her dear Saviour. Those that truly knew 
her through her long dedicated life can testify that 
she could truly adopt the language, ‘ The Lord hath 
led me all my life long until this day,” which 
closed her earthly pilgrimage. Many and varied were 
the close trials allotted ber, but her faith was im- 
movable, for she knew in whom she did believe, 
and was enabled, through the quickening influence 
of the Holy Spirit, to lay hold of the hope which was 
set before her as an anchor to the soul both sure 
and steadfast. Quite early in life she felt herself 
called to the work of the ministry, and desiring to 
be as passive clay in the hands of the mighty potter, 
she patiently waited to be moulded as a vessel 
fitted and prepared for her Master’s use ; often adopt- 
ing this language, ‘“‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me to do?” Her labors in the ministry were not fre- 
quent, but when exercised it was with a living 
power and of the ability which God giveth. One of 
the beautiful traits in her character was her sweet 
humility ; and feeling herself one of the least in the 
Lord’s heritage, she was ever ready to cast the 
mantle of charity over the faults of others, often 
saying we must bear one another’s burdens and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. Near the close of her use- 
ful life, she was in a-calm, sweet state of mind; 
and her constant language seemed to be, “thy will, 
oh Lord, be done.” She was desirous that our 
young people should give up to serve their Creator 
in the days of their youth, saying, that He had ever 
proved faithful to her, and that she made covenant 
with Him in early life, and in all her deep 
trials and provings, he had never forsaken her, and 
was now rewarding her with joy unspeakable, all 
through his mercy in ChristJesus. 
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Henry Longstreth, No. 1336 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, can furnish the “ Book of Meetings,” post 
paid, for 30 eents; ‘“‘Gurney’s Two Letters to two 
young Friends on the occasion of their leaving the 
Society,” post paid, for 5 cents, and John Allen’s 
“Cursory View of some of the obstacles to the right 
apprehension and full reception of the Spiritual na- 
ture and blessings of Christianity,” post paid for 10 
cents. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


THE ANCIENT GLORY OF THE AFRICAN 
RACE. 


(Concluded from page 629.) 


“This people,” says a distinguished writer, 
“were renowned for their wisdom.” ‘“ Where- 
ever they went they were in every respect su- 
perior to the natives.” It does really appear 
as if all the nations of the earth were under the 
heaviest obligations to them. They gave to 
Africa, and through her to Europe and America, 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and it is 
thought that they scattered over Asia the arts 
of weaving, dyeing, and the management of 
silk and cotton, and the culture of the vine. . . 

For their philosophy, the Greeks were more 
unequivocally indebted to the Egyptians. Plato 
and Pythagoras studied in the schools of He- 
liopolis. Buteven the Egyptians, who through 
other nations have shed down upon us of a mod- 
ern age, the mellowed glories of antiquity, 
shine only with a borrowed illumination. 
was the light of this ancient people ! 

“ Hence (says Bryant) arose the tradition 
that the Babylonians not only conquered 
Egypt, but that the learning of the Egyptians 
came originally from Chaldea; and the like ac- 
count from the Egyptians, that people from their 
country had conquered Babylon, and that the 
knowledge of the Chaldeans was derived from 
them.” 

If any should hesitate to adopt the account 
which has been given of the Cushites or Ethio- 
pians, and thence take occasion to controvert 
the idea of the benefits derived from the Negro 
race, he might be told that the Egyptians them- 
selves were Negroes. A single quotation from 
Herodotus, “the father of history,” will be 
sufficient for this point. ‘‘ For my part (says 
he,) I believe the Cholchi to be a colony of 
Egyptians, because, like them, they have black 
skins and frizzled hair.” 

The whole civilized world has lately been 
convulsed by an excitement in favor of the 
Greeks, and it was astonishing to see the com- 
motion which was produced with us. Our 
literary gratitude was appealed to. The descend- 
ants of Solon and Lycurgus, of Epaminondas 
and Philopcemen, of Aristides and Leonidas, of 
Phidias, and Praxiteles, (long held in bondage,) 
were struggling to be free! Our Colleges, 
Academies, and even the common Schools were 
everywhere in arms. It did really appear as if 
both pupils and preceptors were seized with the 
sublime phrensy of war; and one might have 
been tempted to expect from the uproar which 
they made, that an army of school boys, mar- 
shalled by their tutors, and led on to victory by 
grave doctors of Divinity, were destined to re- 
store liberty to Greece, and lay bare to its 
foundations the huge fabric of Turkish despot- 
ism. 

I would not be understood to censure this 
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effervescence of public feeling. It was a gen- 
erous appeal—and well has it been answered. 
But is it not wonderful that the descendants of a 
people to whom the Greeks themselves owed 
their arts, their learning, and even their 
religion, should have been at that very time 
in a dark and prostrate condition, in the 
bosom of a country calling itself Christian, and 
that country owr own :—without exciting one 
throb of interest—without arousing one effort 
of united charity—without awakening, by all 
that is appalling in its aspect, one manifestation 
of political solicitude ? 

‘‘ How are we astonished,” exclaims Volney, 
as if in mournful indignation, ‘“ when we reflect 
that to the race of Negroes, at present our 
slaves, and the objects of our extreme contempt, 
we owe our arts, sciences, and even the very use of 
speech! And that in the midst of those na- 
tions who call themselves the friends of liberty 
and humanity, involuntary servitude is justi- 
fied, while it is even a problem whether the 
understanding of Negroes be of the same species 
with that of white men!” 

All this and more may be said of Africa. 
She may be persecuted, she may be degraded 
in theory as well as in practice to the level of 
the brutes—they may deny to her the very na- 
ture of humanity—but still she has a heart to 
feel, and an immortal soul to be saved ; and al- 
though rude are her manners, and very hard 
her lot, and sable her complexion, as the Lord 
liveth, ‘‘ she is one of our mother’s children.” 

“Whence (says a writer in the North Ameri- 
can Review) came the civilization of Greece? 
It was brought by colonies from Egypt. How 
was Italy civilized? By colonies from Greece. 
How was Europe civilized? By the Roman 
military colonies. Whence came the civiliza- 
tion of America?” And why may not America, 
the best and the brightest in this wonderful 
series of revolutions, carry back by colonies to 
Africa, now in barbarism, the blessings which, 
through ages that are passed, and nations that 
have perished, were received from her? The 
civilization which was derived from this venera- 
ble source, was of the earth, and transitory. 
It has often been exhausted in one country, as 
it was awakened in another. But that which 
it may be our privilege to roll back like a bright 
flood upon those regions of ignorance and bar- 
barism, shall be blended with the light that 
came down from heaven—that can never be ex- 
tinguished—the light of immortality ! 


i 


One would think that “ rest,” not “ action,” 
was the rule and privilege of a Christian’s life ; 
but it is neither the one nor the other; his 
privilege is rest for his soul, his rule must be 
action for the energies—rest, in justification in 
Christ’s blood—action, in sanctification of the 


Holy Ghost. 


REVIEW. 651 
NURSING THE SICK AND THE TRAINING OF 
NURSES. 

An address delivered at the request of the Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s Hospital, at 
Philadelphia, at the Assembly 
Buildings, May 21st, 1863. 

BY ANN PRESTON, M. D. 


Among the many wants of society at this pe- 
riod, there is perhaps none more imperative, and 
none more inadequately supplied, than that of 
good nurses. The need is not only for a band 
of educated professional nurses, who shall be 
fitted to enter the sick homes of strangers, 
bearing soothing in their very footsteps and an- 
odyne in their quiet touch; but also for that 
knowledge and training among women generally 
which may enable them to soothe and nurse 
into health their own beloved ones when smit- 
ten with disease. 

Here in the beginning it may be well to ask 
what are the qualities and attainments requisite 
in a good nurse? and how may they be pos- 
sessed ? 

It is interesting to observe that the first vir- 
tuesin character must form the basis upon which 
to develop a good nurse, as well as a good worker 
in any of the important departments of society. 
Conscientiousness and benevolence, as well as 
good common sense and clear perceptions, must 
exist in the first place, and then careful train- 
ing and the knowledge derived from experience, 
or peculiar natural insight, must be added, be- 
fore we can say of any woman, “she is one of 
the best of nurses.” 

First, as regards the specific value of consci- 
entiousness in this matter. I think it may be 
set down as a rule that the comfort of the very 
sick depends largely, often principally, upon the 
personul character of the nurse. 

No matter how enlightened and comfortable 
may be the general regulations of a home or of 
a public institution, that person who is con- 
stantly with the sufferer and applies or excludes 
the various appliances, determines at last whether 
or not they ensure his comfort and help, or 
whether their end is altogether defeated. A 
damp sheet, a badly-prepared meal, the neglect 
of an hour in administering restoratives“or 
food, a rude jar at the critical period when a 
quiet sleep is the one thing needed, often may 
determine the issue of an illness ; and the nurse, 
without a strict inward sense of rectitude to 
keep her steadily in the path of duty, cannot 
be safely entrusted with the helplessness of her 
charge. Besides this, there is very commonly 
an extreme susceptibility in the sick to the 
moral atmosphere about them. They feel 
the healthful influence of the presence of 
a true-kearted attendant, and repose in it, al- 
though they may not be able to define the cause ; 
and dissimulation, falsehood, recklessness, coarse- 
ness, jar terribly and injuriously upon their 
heightened sensibilities. 
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“ Are the Sisters of Mercy”—the Catholic 
nuns—“ really better nurses than most other 
women ?” I asked of an intelligent lady who 
had seen much of our military hospitals. “ Yes, 
they are,” was her reply. ‘* Why should it be 
so?” “T think it is because they are more 
unconscious of self,” she replied ; adding, “ with 
them it is a work of self-abnegation, of duty to 
God, and they are so quiet and self-forgetful in 
its exercise that they do it better ; while many 
of our women who go there show such self-con- 
sciousness! Q, they are so fussy !” 

The importance of benevolence—of overflow- 
ing kindness—will be readily perceived. There 
is a great difference in diseases as regards their 
influence upon the temper ; but the sick, with 
many beautiful exceptions, are irritable and ex- 
acting ; they make heavy demands upon those 
about them and often never know it. Dr. 
Johnson says, “ every sick man is a rascal ;” 
Dr. Holmes affirms that we are all egotists in 
sickness, and that after a month or two of fever 
and starvation, the greatest man comes near that 
definition of an animal—‘a stomach minis- 
tered to by organs.” I confess it has surprised 
me to see how the most self-sacrificing and con- 
siderate of others in health, seem, in the many 
and imperative wants of sickness, to lose all 
consideration for the weariness and privations 
of those who attend them, even though these 
be the nearest and dearest of relatives. Doubt- 
less this is a wise provision in nature, to ensure 
them the attentions they need, and upon which 
their lives may depend ; and beneficently they 
are spared the additional suffering of realizing 
how terribly they are draining the strength of 
others ; but it is also a trial of patience and en- 
durance on the part of the nurse, which only 
overflowing benevolence or warm personal at- 
tachment can meet with perfect sweetness. 

It seems almost impossible to make the strong 
believe that things “light as air’’—the very 


which she was adding the last bitter measure. 
A few more drops of the milk of human kind- 
ness, however, might have quickened her in- 
sight. ‘I wouldn’t humor such notions,” is 
a common remark from some impatient Mrs. 
Wise-one, who will sometimes cruelly recite a 
long story of the whims and complaints of the 
sufferer to justify the harsh word and severe 
judgment, and end by saying, “she needn’t 
be so unreasonable if she 7s sick |” 

Ladies, sick people are like children. They 
feel what they want without reasoning much 
upon it. Let us now, while in comparative 
health, fortify ourselves by self-discipline and 
self-renunciation, by reason and religion, all 
that we may ; let the children be trained to en- 
durance and self-restraint ; let home discipline 
be thorough, and let no weak tenderness give 
present gratification at the expense of future 
suffering; but in the sweet name of mercy, 
spare the racked with illness—the smitten of 
nature—all your homilies and wise reproofs. 
The sick bed has its own teachers—teachers as 
stern as justice—and needs not our additions ; 
and they who will not try to humor the little 
harmless whims and notions of the sick, who 
indulge in sharp words and tones and looks, and 
will protest and argué before they are willing 
to stop the rattling of the windows, the grating 
conversation, or any other disturbing thing, and 
who do not know, through the intuitions of 
their own good hearts, that annoyances drain 
the vitality of the weak, and that a word or act 
that banishes doubt or anxiety isa healing elixir, 
may indeed be fitted for some rough work 
in this work-day world, but they are surely out 
of place in that chamber which weakness and 
suffering should ever make sacred. “ Don’t 
cross me,” said a sick friend, whose temper in 
health was the sweetest, “ I can’t bear it ;” and 
they soothed her in her need, and soon she 
could bear crosses. 





grasshoppers—become to the sick a heavy bur- 
den that cannot be borne; the sunlight of 
heaven, so necessary and healthfully stimulating, 
grows too sharp and exhausting; the sound 
that was once unheeded strikes like a dagger. 
A Tittle impatience or severity, reproving tones 
or looks, neglect of real or fancied wants, may 
depress or agonize the nervous system of the 
sufferer, and prevent the rest, or sleep, or ap- 
petite for food, upon which comfort and recoy- 
ery may depend. 

A woman, a few days before her death, and 
struggling with extreme weakness and suffering, 
















































































sufferings more patiently. “It seems very hard,” 











that she is straining every nerve to the utter- 
most to endure.” 


as hard ; but little did that self-complacent re- 






























once told me that a common acquaintance that 
morning had scolded her for not bearing her 


she said, “to be thus reproved when one feels 
Yes, it was hard, and unjust 


prover comprehend the amount of suffering to 


God himself made and commissioned one set 
of nurses ; and in doing this, and adapting them 
to utter helplessness and weakness, what did He 
do? He made them love the dependence and 
see something to admire in the very perver- 
sities of their charge; he made them humor 
their caprices, and respect their reasonable and 
unreasonable complainings. He made them 
bend tenderly over the disturbed and irritated, 
and fold them to quiet assurance in arms made 
soft with love; in a word, He made mothers ! 
and other things being equal, whoever has most 
of the maternal tenderness and warm sympathy 
with the sufferer is the best nurse. 

Common sense, which is closely related to 
good judgment, is also essential in the nurse, 
but as this is the gift of Providence and “ comes 
by nature,” and as those who are deficient will 
never be taught it, and never be aware of their 
deficiency, we need not dwell upon this point 
of the subject. 
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But persons may be conscientious, benevo- 


respects, and yet be poor caretakers of the well 
and miserable nurses of the sick, for want of 
training and right knowledge upon the subject. 
And this fact is the especial point of the pres- 
ent effort. 


We are not all fairly dispossessed of the idea 
that if people are cured of their diseases it is 
the doctor alone that cures them, and if they 
die it is the doctor’s fault—as, indeed, some- 
times it may be—and we are slow to learn the 
mighty influence of common agencies, the great- 
ness of little things in their bearing upon life 
and health. Many things, it seems, we must 
learn by stern experience. “It takes no 
strength to stand,” says the thoughtless, vig- 
orous boy; but when, on arising from a sick- 
bed, his knecs smite together, his brain reels 
and he falls from weakness, he has a new in- 
sight as regards the strength required to stand. 
So the woman who believes that it takes no 
strength to bear a little noise, or some disa- 
greeable announcement, and loses all patience 
with the weak, nervous invalid who is agonized 
with creaking doors and shoes, and loud, shrill 
voices, and rustling papers, and sharp, fidgety 
motions, and the whispering so strangely com- 
mon in the sick room and so generally and 
acutely distressing to the sufferer, always cor- 


rects this misapprehension, during a spell of 


nervous fever. 


“Why did you not keep your nurse ?” asked 
an intelligent and very healthy woman of one 
who had charge of several sick persons. “ Be- 
cause the patients disliked her, and always 


seemed disturbed by her presence.” “ But it 


does not seem to me that their whims should 
be consulted in the case,” was the reply. 


Ladies, sick people have their whims by right. 
“ Instinct is a great matter.” It exists before 
reason, and it is true. Instincts are the great 
conservators of animal life. They are most ob- 
vious and guiding before reason is developed 
in the child, and they recur in primitive force 
and for preserving purposes, in the weakness 
and helplessness of extreme illness. Even in 
the wanderings of delirium, their pointings can- 
not be rightly disregarded. The instinct of the 
sick that loves the presence of one person, and 
is disturbed and fretted by that of another, is 
unerring nature pointing to the means that may 
be potent either for increased suffering or for 
soothing and healing. We may think it all 
foolish and disagreeable for patients to be so 
whimsical, but a Reason finer than our clumsy 
understandings decided these repulsions and 
attractions, and it is the part of wisdom to re- 
spect them. 

“Oh!” said an invalid, “ it was so refreshing 
to have come to my sick room ; she glided 
in so gently ; she never began to speak till she 









reached the bedside, and then she said just the 
lent, and also possess good judgment in many | right thing.” 


whom I met at Beirut, informed me that the 
ancient practice of treading out grapes with the 
feet still lingers among the mountains of Leb- 
anon. The Koran discourages the cultivation 
of the vine, and hence this operation is by no 
means so common a sight as it was‘when the 











(To be continued.)! 
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TREADING OF GRAPES. 











. A missionary friend, stationed at Aleppo, 
































Jews had possession of the country. He des- 
cribed to me the ordinary process as ‘follows. 
A hollow place, usually a rock, is scooped out, 
considerably deeper at one end than the other. 
The grapes are put into this trough, and two or 
more persons, with naked feet and legs, descend 
into it, where they jump up and down, eruysh- 
ing the fruit as they trample on it, while, to 
enliven their labor, they often sing at the same 
time. The juice flows into the lower part of 
the excavation. It was mentioned that the 
place for treading out the grapes is sometimes 
dug in the ground, lined, probably, with a 
coating of stone or brick. The expression in 
Matthew 21: 33, “and he digged a wine press” 
in his vineyard, may allude to such an excava- 
tion ; though some think thatit refers to a trough 
in the earth for receiving the liquor from a foot- 
press placed over it. 

As the treaders go on with their work the 
grapes are liable to break or burst, with an ex- 
plosive noise, and to bespatter them with the 
blood-red juice from head to foot. Some of 
the grapes, after this process, need to be pressed 
still more. For this purpose a board is placed 
on them, and a heavy stone screwed down upon 
it by means ofa lever. Such, no doubt, was the 
ancient wine-press, in its rudest form. 

But, from the nature of the case, we should 
not expect here a rigid conformity to any one 
model. Dr. Robinson describes a wine-press 
which he saw at Hebleh, near the site of An- 
tipatris (Acts 23: 31,) which was hewn out of 
a rock and divided into two parts. The upper 
and more shallow part was the place where the 
grapes were put, the lower and deeper one was 
the place for receiving the liquid pressed out 
of them. It was a work, no doubt, of the an- 
cient Hebrews or Philistines; since this part 
of the land passed alternately from the hands 
of one race to the other. No vineyards exist 
in that region at the present time. A vessel 
for receiving the grapes and trampling them 
to pieces, which I saw on the way between 
Amphissa and Delphi in Greece, consisted of a 
square stone trough, covered with lime on the 
inside, with the bottom inclined, and having 
an aperture through which the juice flowed 
into a reservoir in the ground underneath. This 
style of wine-press is not uncommon in that 
country. 
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Some of the most beautiful as well as sub- 
lime imagery of the sacred writers is derived 
from this sphere of rural life among the He- 
brews. The following are some of the passages 
which exemplify this remark. Isaiah (63: 1, 
8q.) says, with an allusion to those who tread 
the wine-press, and are stained with the juice 
of the grapes, 

“Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
With dyed garments from Bozrah? 
This that is glorious in his apparel, 
Travelling in the greatness of his strength ?” 

The answer is, 

“ Tt is I, who speak in righteousness, 
Mighty to save.” 
Again the interrogator asks, 
“ Why is thy raiment red, 
And thy garments like him who treads the 
wine-press ?” 
The answer is, 
‘¢ The wine-press trod I alone, 
And of the nations no one was with me; 
And I trod them in my anger, 
And trampled them in my fury; 
So that their blood was sprinkled on my garments, 
And all my raiment I have stained.” 


The same prophet (16:10) announces the 

fall of Moab, thus: 
“ Taken away is joy and gladness from the garden, 
And in the vineyards shall they not sing nor re- 
joice. 
In the wine presses the treader shall not tread; 
The vintage shout I have hushed.” 

Jeremiah (25, 30) has in view the same fes- 
tive scene: 

“ He shall roar mightily against his habitation; 
A vintage-cry, like that of grape-treaders, 

Shall he take up against all the inhabitants of the 

earth.” 

For similar description see Jeremiah 58: 33. 
Language derived from the wine-press is ap- 
plied often in a figurative manner. Thus, the 
pressing out of the blood-red juice of the grape 
denotes the slaughter or punishment of the 
wicked. ‘This is the origin of the awful repre- 
sentation in Revelation 14: 19, 20. The 
prophet Joel (3, 13) had already expressed 
himself to the same effect : 

“ Put forth the sickle ; for ripe is the harvest. 
Come, tread ; for full is the press, 
Overflowing are the vats; for great is their wicked- 
* ness.” 
— Hackett. 
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SOW BESIDE ALL WATERS. 


“ He that observeth the wind, shall not sow; and he 
that regardeth the clouds, shall not reap.” —Ecclesias- 
tes xi. 4. 

“ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” —Isaiah 
xxzii. 20. 

Sow ye beside all waters, 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, 
For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 

Sow, tho’ the thorn may wound thee, 
One wore the thorns for thee, 

And tho’ the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopefal be. 
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Bow ye beside all waters ; 

With a blessing and a prayer, 

Name Him whose hands uphold thee, 
And sow ye every where. 

Sow when the sunlight sheddeth 

Its warm and cheering ray, 

For the rain of heaven descendeth 
When the sunbeams pass away. 


Sow when the tempest lowers, 

For calmer days may break ; 

And the seed in darkness nourish’d, 
A goodly plant may make. 

Sow when the morning breaketh 

In beauty o’er the land ; 

And when the evening falleth, 
Withhold not thou thine hand. 


Sow, tho’ the rock repel thee, 

In its cold and sterile pride; 
Some cleft there may be riven, 
Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish, 
And though the tares abound, 
Like the willows by the waters, 
Will the scatter’d grain be found. 


Work while the daylight lasteth, 

Ere the shades of night come on ; 

Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the laborer’s work is done. 
Watch not the clouds above thee; 

Let the wild winds round thee sweep ; 
God may the seed-time give thee, 

But another’s hand may reap. 


Have faith, though ne’er beholding 

The seed burst from its tomb; 

Thou know’st not which may perish, 

Or what be spared to bloom. 

Room on the narrowest ridges, 

The ripen’d grain will find ; 

That the Lord of the harvest coming, 

In the harvest-sheaves may bind. 
———___» <4 ———____ 


From the German of Ehrenfried Liedich. 


HERE IS MY HEART. 


Here is my heart—my God, I give it thee; 
i heard thee call and say, 
‘‘ Not to the world, my child, but unto me”— 
I heard and will obey. 
Here is love’s offering to my King, 
Which in glad sacrifice I bring— 
Here is my heart! 


Here is my heart !—surely the gift, though poor, 
My God will not despise ; 

Vainly and long I sought to make it pure, 
To meet thy searching eyes. 

Corrupted once in Adam’s fall, 

The stains of sin pollute it all— 


My guilty heart |! 


Here is my heart !—my heart so hard before, 
Now by thy grace made meet; 
Yet bruised and wearied, it can only pour 
Its anguish at thy feet. 
It groans beneath the weight of sin, 
It sighs salvatiou’s joys to win— 
My mourning heart. 


Here is my heart !—in Christ its longings end, 
Near to the Cross it draws ; 

It says: “ Thou art my portion, O my Friend ! 
Thy blood my ransom was.” 

And in the Saviour it has found 

What blessedness and peace abound— 


My trusiing heart. 
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Here is my heart !—ah! Holy Spirit, come, 
Its nature to renew, 
And consecrate it wholly as thy home, 
A temple fair and true. 
Teach it to love aud serve thee more, 
To fear thee, trust thee, and adore— 
My cleansed aeart. 


Here is my heart!—it trembles to draw near 
The glory of thy throne ; 

Give it the shining robe thy servants wear, 
Of righteousness thine own ; 

Its pride and folly chase away, 

And all its vanity, I pray— 


My humbled heart! 


Here is my heart !—teach it, O Lord, to cling 
In gladness unto thee ; 
And in the day of sorrow still to sing: 
** Welcome, my God’s decree.” 
Believing, all its journey through, 
That thou art wise, and just and true— 
My waiting heart! 
Here is my heart !—O Friend of friends, be near, 
To make the tempter fly ; 
And when my latest foe I wait with fear, 
Give me the victory! 
Gladly on thy love reposing, 
Let me say when life is closing, 
‘“‘ Here is my heart!” 


cecnaniniaiiaaiataiaae 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTeLticence.—Advices from England to 
the 27th ult. have been received. 


Great Britain.—The cargoes of three of the ships 
destroyed by the Alabama near the coast of Brazil, 


as mentioned last week, were British property, al- 
though the vessels were American. The captains 
of two of them informed the commander of the Ala- 
bama that such was the fact, but without effect. 
Some of the English papers were calling upon their 
government to interfere to prevent further depreda- 
tions. 

At a meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society held on the 22d, @ letter was read 
from C. F. Adams thanking the society, in the name 
of President Lincoln, for its proceedings in the Ist 
month last. The speeches at the meeting generally 
expressed sympathy with the North, and hope for 
the extinction of slavery. A resolution was adopted 
that the abolition of slavery decreed to take place 
on the Ist of 7th month in the Dutch West 
India colonies, and in 1876, in all the transmarine 
possessions of Portugal; the emancipation of the 
serfs in Russia; the total cessation of the African 
slave-trade to Brazil and from the Portuguese colo- 
nies of West Africa; the new slave-trade treaty 
with the United States; the abolition of slavery in’ 
the District of Columbia, and the other measures 
which the government of the United States has ini- 
tiated in furtherance of emancipation, claim signal 
and grateful recognition from the friends of freedom 
in all lands, and are calculated to encourage them 
to continued efforts for the extinction of the slave- 
trade and slavery wherever they exist. 

A large open-air meeting had been held at Shef- 
field, to consider the advisableness of memorializ- 
ing the government “ to use its good offices to pro- 
cure a suspension of hostilities between the North 
and South, with a view to an arrangement of the 
difference between them.” The London Times esti- 
mates the number present at 10,000, The meeting 
was addressed by J. A. Roebuck, M. P., well-known 
as one of the most active advocates of the Rebel cause 
the House of Commons. Although considerable 
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opposition was manifested, a majority of the meeting 
adopted a resolution in favor of their government’s 
entering into negotiations with the Great Powers of 
Europe to obtain the acknowledgment by them of 
the independence of the Confederate States. This 
is the first considerable meetiog in favor of the South 
which has been held in England. 


France.—Increasing interest was evinced in the 
approaching elections fer the Legislative Body, and 
additional candidates in opposition to the govern- 
ment were arising in various quarters. The addresses 
issued by some of them to the electors advocate a 
reduction of the public expenses, and as one means 
thereto, a diminution of the army; an increase of 
personal and political liberty ; gratuitous education ; 
and other reforms. The government was vigilant 
and severe with respect to the journals. Thiers, 
the eminent historian, having become a candidate 
for one of the districts of Paris, Persigny had pub- 
lished a letter denying a report that the government 
was favorable to his election, and denouncing him 
as having been connected with the avowed enemies 
of the Emperor and empire. ‘ : 


Iraty.—A census has been taken, and the popula- 
tion of the kingdom was found to amount to 
21,000,000. This is exclusive of Venetia and the 
Papal States, which contain about 4,000,000. 


Prussta.—The contest between the King and the 
Chamber of Deputies, involving the principles of 
constitutional liberty, continues undecided. Its 
present state appears to be this. The Ministers 
having refused to attena the sittings of the Chamber, 
unless they were allowed the privilege of being ex- 
empt from interruption by the President, and of 
speaking at all times, the Chamber on the 16th ult., 
by a vote of 295 to 20, passed resolutions, to the 
effect that this was an unconstitutional demand and 
an insult, since by conceding it, the President’s 
authority would be annihilated ; and instructed that 
officer to demand that the Minister of War should 
participate in the continuation of the military de- 
bate. The Ministers not attending on the appointed 
day, the debate was adjourned. On the 21st, Von 
Bismark, the Premier, appeared and read a royal 
message, declaring the conduct of the President, 
which had been approved by the Chamber, to be in 
violation of the constitutional rights of the Ministry ; 
that such a position for the Ministers does not cor- 
respond with the dignity of the crown; and advising 
the Chamber to terminate this state of things, that 
its business might becontinued. He then withdrew, 
and the message was referred to a committee which 
had been appointed to prepare an address to the King. 
This address had been drawn up and was about to 
be brought forward, at the latest dates received, but 
it was thought the King might prevent action by 
closing the Chamber. Itis represented as temperate 
yet firm in its tone,setting forth the past course of the 
Ministry, declaring that the Chamber has no further 
means of coming to an agreement with it, and re- 
fuses to co-operate in its present policy ; and assert- 
ing that a change of persons, and still more of sys- 
tem, is necessary. 


Russta.—The Minister of War had issued an order 
for the formation of new regiments to occupy the 
fortresses of Finland, and for placing eight Dat- 
teries on a war footing in that province. Some in- 
dications of disaffection there were reported. The 
Academical Senate and the municipality of Helsing- 
fors had refused to sign an address of devotion to 
the Emperor ia relation to the Polish insurrection. 
The inhabitants of Abo, the ancient capital of Fix- 
land, had also refused to sign the address. The 
government was organizing bands of peasants in the 
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western provinces for the protection of persons and 
property, subordinate to military commanders or to 
the chiefs of the provincial police. Russia appears 
to be preparing for hostilities on the part of Swe- 
den. There is no decided change in Polish affairs. 


Domestic.—A letter has recently been received by 
Vice-President Hamlin from a number of colored 
women in Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, some of 
whom were formerly slaves in the South, inclosing 
$600 to be used for the benefit of recently freed 
women at Beaufort, 8. C., and expressing their deep 
interest and sympathy in the cause of humanity and 
freedom. 

That the destitution and suffering in the manu 
facturing towns of New England, which had been 
anticipated by some persons as the result of a de- 
ficient supply of cotton and the consequent suspen- 
sion of operations in many cotton mills, has not 
occurred, appears from a statement just published 
of the condition of the savings banks in five of the 
largest towns of that character in Massachusetts, 
viz; Lowell, Lawrence; Waltham, Fall River and 
Tautton. - lx these, tucre was dtiring the yeat 1662, 
as compared with 1861, an increase of 4687 in the 
number of depositors, and of $1,162,264 47 in the 
amount of deposits. The returns of the Bank Com- 
missioners tothe Legislature show, for an aggregate 
of between eighty and ninety savings institutions in 
the State, the depositors increased by 23,842, and 
the deposits by $5,618,235 67; the total amount of 
the latter in 1862 being $50,403,674 23. 

Gen. Payne, at Gallatin, Tenn., has informed Gen. 
Rosecrans that he has put into effect in his sub-de- 
partment a plan for changing slave to compensated 
labor, by hiring the slaves to their former masters, 
at a fixed sum per month, under written contracts ; 
that the plan is working admirably, and the over- 
seers say they never before had so much work done, 
nor half so well done. 


Gen. Burnside, commanding the Department of 
the Ohio, issued an order on the Ist inst., suppress- 
ing the publication of the Chicago Times, “on ac- 
count of the repeated expression of disloyal and 
incendiary sentiments ;” and prohibiting the cir- 
culation in that Department of the New York World, 
on the ground that the tendency of the articles 
habitually published in it being to cast reproach on 
the government, and to weaken its efforts to sup- 
press the rebellion, by creating distrust of its war 
policy, its circulation in time of war is calculated to 
exert a pernicious influence. The President, how- 
ever, disapproved, and directed Gen. Burnside to 
revoke, that part of the order suppressing the Times. 
The latter thereupon revoked the entire order. 


On the 3d, Gen. Burnside issued an order direct- 
ing his Provost Marshal,General at once to institute 
-@tinvestigation-inte the cases. of all citizens now 
confined in that Department, and in all cases which 
do not show premeditated disloyalty on the part of 
the accused, or when a desire is manifested to atone 
for past faults by future good conduct, the prison- 
ers will be released on taking the oath of allegiance, 
and giving bonds for a strict observance thereof. 
Convinced that many of those arrested have been 
misled by designing persons, be desires to allow 
them the opportunity of returning to loyalty. He 
also calls the attention of all officers to the necessity 
of great care in making arrests, which should be 
founded on full affidavits, sustaining distinct charges, 
except when the exigencies of the case demand in- 
stant action. 
Gov. Shepley, Military Governor of Louisiana, is- 
sued on the 12th ult.,an order declaring inoperative 
the State law prohibiting the emancipation of slaves, 
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on the ground that the law has never been sanctioned 
by the military authorities, and is inconsistent with 
the principles which control the policy of the gov- 
ernment. All persons hereafter shall be allowed to 
emancipate their slaves, on petition to any court of 
record, and any person held as a slave, and legally 
entitled to freedom, may bring suit for his or her 
freedom, in any court of record, against the person 
claiming him or her as a slave. A late New Orleans 
paper states that a committee of the Union Associa- 
tions of that city, had requested Gov. Shepley to 
order a registration of the voters in the State, in 
order that loyal people can select delegates to a 
Convention at which to organize a State govern- 
ment loyal to the United States. The Governor 
promised all the aid in his power. 


Military Affairs—Much uncertainty having pre- 
vailed lately as to the real number and positions of 
the rebel forces along the Rappahannock, a “ recon. 
noissance in force” was made on the Sth inst., by 
a considerable body from Gen. Hooker’s army, who 
crossed the river on a pontoon bridge about a mile 
below Fredericksburg, drove the rebel troops out of 
some rifle-pits on the other side, and proceeded some 
distance from the river, where they remained during 
the night. The accounts of subsequent movements 
are conflicting, but it appears probable that some 
troops still remain on that side of the river. A cavalry 
expedition from Yorktown had reached General 
Hooker’s position, via Urbanna, bringing in 500 
horses and mules, and 250 late slaves. A combined 
naval and military expedition from Yorktown, pro- 
ceeded on the 5th to Walkertown, on the Mattapony 
river 20 miles above West Point, and destroyed a 
foundry near that place, which had been manufac. 
turing ordnance for the rebel army. West Point has 
been evacuated by U.S. troops. 


Accounts from New Orleans, to the 2d inst., state 
that a caravan comprising 600 wagons, filled with 
negroes to the number of 6000, together with 3000 
mules and horses and 1500 cattle, escorted by a 
large body of U.S. troops, arrived at that city on 
the 30th ult., from the region lately traversed by 
Gen. Banks’ army. Most of the forces in the De- 
partment appear to have been concentrated for the 
attack on Port Hudson. That attack was commenced 
on the 27th, the post being invested.on all sides by 
land, while the gunboats co-operatéd from the river. 
The fighting is described as of the most desperate 
character. The outer fortifications were taken at 
several points, the rebel forces being driven into the 
main works. The loss among Gen. Banks’ troops 
was very heavy. We have no information later 
than the 30th, when the Union troops held the posi- 
tions they had gained, but, so far as appears, had 
made no further advance. 

From Vicksburg, reports are to the 3d inst. The 
siege had been steadily progressing. Gen. Grant 
had a large number of “siege guos”’ stationed 
around the city, some of them very near to the rebel 
works. Earthworks had been constructed to pro- 
tect his men, and it is said movable breastworks of 
cotton bales are also used. Gen. Osterhaus, with 
one division, had been sent to Black River Bridge to 
watch for Johnston, who appeared there on the Ist 
and 2d, with about 5000 men, but retired after an 
exchange of shots. Another expedition under Gen. 
Blair had advanced northward 45 miles in the dis- 
trict between the Black and Yazoo rivers without 
meeting any but detached bodies of rebels. The coun- 
try was found in a flourishing condition agricultu- 
rally. A second expedition sent by Admiral Porter 
up the Yazoo river, had destroyed nine rebel 
steamers and a large amount of other property. 





